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Language departments to merge 



Students not consulted 

By Brenda Mercer 



Students and other groups are 
still scrambling to make their 
voices heard on Principal 
Shapiro’s proposed changes to 
McGill’s structure, but some 
aspects of the transition are 
already underway. 

In "Towards a New McGill,” 
Shapiro laid out his vision of 
a reorganised and scaled- 
down university, though he 
admitted that it was only “a 
rough sketch in need [of] sub- 
stantial analysis and refine- 
ment.” 

Nevertheless, a project is 
already underway which 
would merge McGill’s indi- 
vidual language departments, 
and the Continuing Education 
language programs, into a 
“Centre for the Teaching of 
Modern Languages." 

Not surprisingly, the 
project has raised concerns 
among students and faculty, 
particularly regarding the ef- 
fects of such a merger and the 
means of its implementation. 



APPLY RUBBER STAMP 
HERE 

A “Language Instruction at 
McGill” workgroup, commis- 
sioned by VP Academic Bill 
Chan, has been examining the 
proposal since last fall. 

Chan mandated the 
workgroup to “examine and 
recommend the creation of a 
University-wide centre for lan- 
guage instruction and learn- 
ing.” He also asked its three 
members to re-evaluate the 
support presently given to 
language programs, and the 
status of McGill’s language in- 
structors. 

But members of the East 
Asian Studies Society ques- 
tioned the haste with which 
the workgroup was struck — 
and its ability to carry out 
such a contradictory mandate. 
They sent a petition to the 
workgroup’s chair, Associate 
Dean of Science Nicolas de 
Takacsy. 

“We question the commit- 
tee’s ability to properly ‘exam- 



ine’ the implications of a ‘uni- 
versity wide centre for lan- 
guage’ when they are re- 
quested at the same time to 
‘recommend’ its creation," the 
petition states. 

"It sounded as if 
the decision had 
already been 
made, and there 
was no intention to 
talk to students 
evident in the 
mandate,” said 
Elizabeth Herman, 
an author of the 
petition. 

Lisa Grushcow, 
vp university af- 
fairs of the Stu- 
dents’ Society, also 
expressed concern 
over the lack of 
student input into 
the project’s devel- 
opment. 

These days, she 
commented, “there 
are ad hoc task 
forces all over the 
place, some with 
student represen- 
tation, some with- 
out.” When the 
University is con- 



solidating departments, “[it is] 
fairly obvious that there 
should be student input,” she 
added. 

Representatives of MACES, 




the McGill Association of Con- 
tinuing Education Students, 
said they had not even been 
consulted about the proposed 
changes. 

“We don’t know 
anything about 
that,” one said. “I 
guess we know 
now.” 



BUDGET CUTS 
NOT FAR BEHIND 

The three-mem- 
ber workgroup de- 
livered its report to 
the VP Academic in 
late January. While 
the report will not 
be made available 
until Chan has met 
with the deans of 
the affected facul- 
ties, it appears that 
the project is ready 
to be implemented. 

Maria Predelli, 
Chair of the Depart- 
ment of Italian, said 
that although the 
details of the plan 
are still up in the air, 
at this time “there is 
no choice but to go 

continued on page 6 



TAs vote to strike 



Grads show solidarity 



by Henna Bawany 

The Association of Graduate Students 
Employed at McGill (AGSEM) gave re- 
sounding approval Feb. 8 to a one day 
strike to back its demands. 

TAs at McGill have been with- 
out a contract for 21 months. The un- 
ion called for a government concilia- 
tor last spring, and is now, preparing 
to go on strike. Members of the TA un- 
ion voted 125 to 67 in favour of a 
strike. 

The AGSEM’s bargaining com- 
mittee will continue to meet with the 
administration’s representatives. If the 
negotiations proceed smoothly, the 
union may withold strike action. The 
bargaining committee stressed the 
mandate to strike would give them 
necessary leverage, and an actual 
strike would be used only as a last re- 
sort. 

The negotiations affect all TAs, 
including lab demonstrators, marker- 
graders, and language and music 
course instructors. 

The meeting on February 8 ad- 
dressed the anxieties of over 200 TAs 



who are dissatisfied with their present 
salaries. 

Hugh Potter, president of 
AGSEM, sat among a panel of six gradu- 
ate students to answer the questions 
and queries forwarded by the agitated 
TA audience. 

The six representatives started 
off with a brief summary of the his- 
tory of McGill’s TA movement, point- 
ing out to members the importance of 
standing up to unfair treatment by the 
McGill administration. 

In 1 976, after an eight day strike 
by TAs, the university agreed to a se- 
ries of demands which included in- 
dexation of all salaries “according to 
the cost of living in a manner compa- 
rable to other full time staff." 

It took McGill four years to hon- 
our the agreement, and the AGSEM 
alleges the university has since ignored 
it. According to AGSEM, TA wages have 
not kept pace with inflation since the 
mid 1980s, causing a massive rollback 
in real wages. 

The six TA union representatives 
at the meeting expressed their desire 
to*see a response from McGill which 



has yet to react to the TAs May 1994 
proposals. 

They said if pressure does not 
mount now, McGill’s stalling tactics 
would likely continue until September 
1997. 

Jacques Sztuke of the McGill 
administration’s negotiation commit- 
tee, denies talks are being stalled. “We 
have already scheduled a full agenda 
of negotiation meetings with the Un- 
ion, in the presence of the conciliator, 
between now and the end of March 
1996.” 

Contrary to Stzuke’s position, 
the AGSEM feels that March will be too 
late. By exam time, they argue, mobi- 
lising TAs will be difficult, followed by 
the summer break when many stu- 
dents will be away. 

BROAD CONCERNS 

Some of the TAs in the audience 
called for a government- appointed 
arbitrator. However, a number of rea- 
sons were given to avoid this approach 
— one being that arbitration typically 
takes two years, by which time many 
TAs will have graduated. Others ar- 



gued that arbitration is expensive, and 
the university may not agree to the 
foot the bill. 

An overall picture of the facul- 
ties reveals that while some fields at- 
tract external investments— and as a 
result higher salaries are possible- 
some departments cannot even afford 
a minimum funding level. This is es- 
pecially so in the faculty of Arts, where 
students must face a student to TA 
ratio of 85 to 1. TAs also frequently 
work in excess of 20 hours a week and 
are paid $3250 per semester, roughly 
half the salary of other TAs. 

To add to their grievances, TAs 
claim that their salaries have been cut 
by the 3.58 per cent vacation pay. 
They also claim that they receive no 
considerable benefits such as overtime 
pay, tuition fee waivers, daycare or 
leaves of absence. 

In addition, the union believes 
that if students coming to McGill have 
been promised a job as a TA, this job 
should be guaranteed for the full du- 
ration of their studies. 

' continued on page 3 
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Special Racks 
Bargain Clean-up! 
3 Books lor 
$49.97 
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BRAND NEW 
STORE 



Hundreds of New 
Books Arrived: 

Wordprocessing 
Programming 
Operating sys. 
Database 
Networking 
Macintosh 
Win 95 
OS/2 ver. 3 
Autocad 13 
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INFOLIVRES 

1245 University 878-2522 

(Just below Ste. Catherine/Metro McGill) old “Super Micro Store” 
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LSAT • GM AT • GRE • MCAT 



If you took the test today, how would you score? 
Come find out. 

Take a 2i/2- or 3-hour test, 
proctored like the real thing. 



Receive computer analysis of your 
test-taking strengths and weaknesses 

Get strategies from Kaplan teachers 
that will help you ace the real exam. 

Don’t miss out on this cost-free, 
risk-free opportunity, 
call 1-800-KAP-TEST 
to reserve your seat today! 



Saturday, March 2, 1996 

McGill University 10:00 am 

287-1896 
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My degree is a source of pride. 
My diploma from ITI is a source of 

INCOME. 



Will Booth holds a B.Sc. from Acadia University and a diploma Irom ITI 
Will now works lor Information Systems Management Corp., an IBM company. 

f You've got a university degree. But you know you 
could be doing so much more with it than you are 
■J h right now. You’d like a challenging, well-paying job 
§ w hh a future. If this sounds familiar... you owe it to 

/ * yourself to look into ITI. 

Ottawa's Information Technology Institute - or ITI - 
pNE|f^j offers a unique 9-month program that takes university 
•tSj, , grads from a broad range of backgrounds and gives 
them the information technology training that today's 
Wj 'f# companies are looking for. 

f It's a proven program. Find out more about it today. 



Information 

Technology 

Institute 



! VOUR SPRINGBOARD TO 

SUCCESS IN THE NEW ECONOMY. 



Call for a brochure, or to 

REGISTER FOR OUR FREE 
INFORMATION SEMINAR! 
1-800-939-4484 

Program includes courses in Novell, UNIX, 
Visual Basic, Oracle, PowerBuilder, Object 
Oriented Design and Analysis, and much more. 
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TAs contin- 
ued from 
the cover 



International stu- 
dents find themselves com- 
pletely dependent on the 
work provided on campus 
since they are not eligible 
for government loans or 
authorised to work outside 
the university. Some of 
these students showed re- 
luctance to participate in 
the strike, as it would mean 
foregoing their income. 

One Biology TA 
pointed out that her de- 
partment was well funded 
and TAs were treated well. 
She saw no reason to 
strike. 

Another History TA 
pointed out that even 
though she was well 
treated by her department, 
she wanted to show soli- 
darity with those less for- 
tunate in some other de- 
partments. 

“It’s important to 
stand together and present 
a unified voice for what we 
think is fair for all of us.” 



Monday, February 12, 1996 
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“ Voices of African Youth: 
Drumbeat for the Future ” 

McGill African Students Society hosts First Annual Conference on Africa 



by Tafadzwa Kasambira 



The commonly pro- 
jected images of Africa 
are arresting. Skeletal 
children staring into the 
camera with watery por- 
ridge trickling out from 
between weak lips, oceans 
of drought-stricken land 
stretching for miles and 
hordes of starving ghosts 
stretching in lines just as 
far. Can there be any 
solution for calamities 
which are this extreme? 

Although the problems 
are numerous, Africa is 
increasingly undergoing 
economic advancements. 
Essential components of 
this development proc- 
ess are African students 
who study abroad, as 
they take back with them 
learned expertise and 
initiative. 

The importance of this 
prospect led to the for- 
mation of the McGill 
African Students Society 
(MASS) in 1993. The 
club aims to promote 
awareness on campus of 
the culture and issues 
pertaining to Africa. 

As part of our attempt 
to analyse some of the 
concrete barriers which 
hinder development in 
Africa, MASS has decided 
to host, in conjunction 
with the Concordia Afri- 
can Students Society, the 
First Annual Conference 



En vironmentalist 
Daily Un-tree 
Huggers? 

To the Daily 

re: the blank from cover 
of the last Thursday Culture 
Issue 

We’ve been avid Daily 
supporters and readers since 
we got to McGill. We’ve stood 
by you guys through thick 
and thin, referendum after 
referendum. So if we’re criti- 
cising you now it’s not an- 
other attack from some 
scheming would-be fascists, 
it’s a constructive criticism 
from people who think you 



on Africa from March 
15-17, 1996. The theme 
of the conference is 
“Voices of African Youth 
— The Drumbeat for the 
Future” and African 
students from across 
North America are ex- 
pected to attend. 

The conference will 
begin with several work- 
shops on Saturday, March 
16, and will focus on 
topics considered to be 
critical to Africa’s devel- 
opment. The speakers are 
a diverse group of profes- 
sionals who are members 
of university faculties and 
international bodies. The 
topics are: 

(1) Food Security— Is 
it Africa’s Key to Suc- 
cess? Long droughts can 
hinder agricultural econo- 
mies and necessitate 
importation of food from 
neighbouring countries. 

(2) The role of 
women in Africa’s 
development proc- 
ess. Women are begin- 
ning to play a major role 
at the corporate level, in 
addition to their already 
well-established role in 
the agricultural aspects 
of our economies. 

(3) It’s not just 
AIDS— Combating 
curable diseases in 
Africa. Although AIDS 
poses the biggest threat 



can do better than this. 

We find it ironic that the 
Daily can talk about envi- 
ronmental issues and logging 
in B.C. one minute and then 
turn around and print about 
10 000 copies of a blank 
page ON PURPOSE! See any 
inconsistency in that? 

We usually look forward 
to Culture covers for, if not 
political commentary then at 
least a funny, colourful col- 
lage. The blank page with the 
little ‘Space for Rent’ sign at 
the bottom was something 
our high school paper de- 
cided NOT to do five years 

The McGill Daily 



to African people, other 
diseases such as malaria 
and tuberculosis are just 
as prevalent today as 
they were in the past. 

(4) Business and 
Investment Prospects 
in Africa. Much inter- 
est has been generated 
internationally following 
the emergence in the last 
decade of several new 
and progressive African 
governments. 

(5) The Importance 
of Technology in 
Africa’s Quest for 
Self-sufficiency. Afri- 
can nations seek to 
import and utilise those 
technologies from the 
west which are appropri- 
ate to the economic 
conditions at home. 



The workshops will be 
followed on the evening of 
March 16 by a Gala Night 
in which MASS members 
and African students from 
invited universities will 
give performances. The 
weekend will be rounded 
off by a closing ceremony 
the following day. 

In the next few weeks 
registering stations will 
be set up in the major 
buildings around cam- 
pus and interested par- 
ties may pay the regis- 
tration fee at these 
posts. For more informa- 
tion, contact by e-mail 
Sam at 

sa m wiri&cs, mcgill. ca or 

Tafadzwa at 

BHR 8 @m usicb. ni cgill. ca . 



REMINDER: 



All nominations for the position of Daily Cul- 
ture Editor are due in the Daily office by 17h00 

Friday. 

All Daily staff are eligible to run. 

Elections will be held at the staff meeting at 
17h00, Thursday, 29 February 1996. 

Leap on down to the 
Daily office... 



ago (and it wouldn’t have 
been funny then either). We 
don’t know what the point 
was, but the message was 
loud and clear: the Daily 
doesn’t see any connection 
between the environmental 
issues it covers and its own 
behaviour as a paper. 

Even if you guys weren’t 
as adamant about the envi- 
ronment as you are, the 
cover was still just a waste of 
valuable space. You are a 
NEWSpaper. Weren’t there 
articles you could have 
printed? Don’t you have pho- 
tographers whose work 



could have filled the space? 

A newspaper has to be re- 
sponsible, no matter what its 
political stripes. It also has 
to be consistent if it wants to 
be taken seriously. It’s hard 
enough defending you guys 
with so many Ralph Klcin- 
Mike Harris types lurking on 
this campus, but you make 
it even harder with silly 
things like this. 

In the Name of a Tree 
Somewhere in B.C., 

Diana Wallace-Greene Arts 
U3 

Nick Gallagher B.Sc. U3 





A Summer Course at 

McGill 

University 

Montreal, Canada 

Why Not! 

We welcome 
visiting students 

Increase your options 
Ijghli'ii your course load 
Enrich your program 
experience Montreal 

It's all here for you! 

Metiill Summer Studies 
offers a full range of 
university-level courses. 

Registration opens: 

March I. I«)% 



McGill Summer Studies 

550 Sfwftifoohe Street West 
Suite 5B5 West ÏOAer 
Montre jl. (JuettfC M3A tB9 
Phone (514)398 521? 

Fa« (514)398 5224 
E-mail 

Summer a 550St»erb lan McGill Ca 



Please send me 
I'J'Xi Slimmer Sliulius 
and iiifonnatiim 
on summer 
accommodation in 
McGill I’niversily 
Residences 



OPTOMETRIST! 



Eyes Examined 
Eye Glasses (2 for 1 ) 
Contact Lenses (from $89) 
Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 








POSTAI //IP COOt 



UNIVi RSIf V/COL L (Gi 



discount for 
McGill students 
on dental services 



1801 de Maisonneuve W., 
corner St-Mathieu 
Suite 730 

Tel.: 989-7245 



-Cr - V.'V- 

" V. . 




This man, who taught the Canadian government 
by example on how to deal with illegal fishing 
vessels, has sent more criminal ships to the 
bottom since WWII than the Canadian navy. 

A co-founder of Greenpeace, he has for decades 
risked his life and freedom protecting threatened 
wildlife, from wolves to whales, standing 
between them and their killers. 

Come and meet the true life Canadian action 
hero for our times! Paul Watson will address the 
re-legalized seal slaughter. 

Wednesday, February 28 at 6 pm. 
Concordia University, Room H-110 
1455 DeMaisonneuve 0. 

Admission: $2 Information & reservations 848-7415 



__ 'cv:o Exil St-Mathieu 

if» T 



Make a difference! Faites la différence! I 



University Affairs 
University Committee 
Applications 

The University Senate, responsible for 
the formulation of University policy, 
conducts most of its affairs through 
committees. 

YOU, AS A STUDENT, CAN MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE... GET INVOLVED! 

Committees give students the great- 
est voice in the formulation of Univer- 
sity policy. Strong student represen- 
tation is crucial when decisions are 
being made. 

Return completed form by March 8, 
1996. For more information contact: 
Lisa Grushcow, VP University Affairs 
398-6797 



Academic Policy and Planning 
Committee 

• Review of Existing Programs 

• University Teaching and Learning 

• New & Revised Courses and Pro- 
grams 

• Planning and Priorities 

Timetabling and Students Records 

• Timetabling 

• Sessional Dates 

• Student Records Working Group 

Admissions and Scholarships 

• Admissions 

• Scholarships 

Libraries 

Humanities and Social Sciences 
Library Advisory Committee 
University Bookstore 
Technology Transfer 
Committee on Computing 



Committee on Physical 
Development 
Committee on Women 
Committee on Equity 
Advisory Committee on the 
Concerns of Women 
Students 

Committee on Persons with 
Disabilities 
Security Committee 
Regulations re: Sexual 
Harassment 
Discipline Committee 
Grievance Committee 
Advisory Council on the Charter 
of Students' Rights 
Health Services Advisory Board 
International Student 
Health Insurance 
University Residences 
Museums and Collections 
Honorary Degreees and 
Convocations 



If you are interested in being a member on any University Committees 
next year, pick up an application form at the SSMU front counter. 
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McGill plays into 

PQ’S HANDS 



By Jacqueline Reis 



While the dean of 
McGill's Medicine Fac- 
\ " The 
ian to 
^ he 

mMSBfe pro- 

posed amalgamation 
may look enough like a 
plan for closures to win 
the government’s 
favour. 



The ink has not yet dried on 
the death certificates of seven 
Montréal hospitals, but the 
McGill University Hospital 
Centre will likely get its S 1 bil- 
lion grant. 

The MUHC’s four member 
hospitals — the Royal Victo- 
ria, Montreal General, 
Montréal Children’s and 
Montréal Neurological — have 
all finalised their commitment 
to merge their facilities, and 
build and administer a new 
super-hospital together. 

Whether Montrealers really 
want to entrust their health 
care needs to one large, imper- 
sonal institution to is not yet 
clear. 

What does seem clear, is 
that if the MUHC plan contin- 
ues to siphon provincial fund- 
ing, four more hospitals will 
close — leaving just one mas- 
sive, amalgamated institution 
in their wake. 

YOU DON’T NEED A BED 
DO YOU? 

"Ambulatory care” is the 
catchphrase currently on the 
lips of govern- 
ment officials 
and health 
care adminis- 
trators from 
British Colum- 
bia to Boston 
who claim 
that fewer 
hospital beds 
— and per- 
haps institu- 
tions— are re- 
quired to 

serve today’s 
population. 

“Anywhere 
between 18 
and 48 

per cent of 

patients admitted to hospitals 
don’t need to be there,” stated 
Nicholas Steinmetz, associate 
director of the MUHC in 
charge of planning, at a recent 
talk at McGill. He went on to 
note that Québec will have 
275 hospital beds per 
100 000 people after Health 
Minister jean Rochon’s cut- 
backs are completed, while the 
U.S. averages 1 1 1 beds per 
100 000. 

“We can save billions of dol- 
lars," Steinmetz concluded.. 

“The impetus is from the 
various governments,” said 
Maryann Parkas, a doctoral 
student at Concordia Univer- 
sity who is researching the 



hospitalisation insurance. 

“It’s a question of ways that 
the hospitals arc dealing with 
reduced funding, be- 
cause it’s 
much cheaper 
to have a pa- 
tient out of the 
hospital,” 

Farkas contin- 
ued. 

But MUHC 
representa- 
tives, such as Dr. Abraham 
Fuks, dean of McGill’s Faculty 
of Medicine, insist that the 
proposed merger is not a re- 
sponse to government cut- 
backs. 

“We don’t need the number 
of beds we needed [previ- 
ously],” Fuks stated simply. 

MCGILL’S PLAN GETS 

ROCHON'S BLESSING 

With seven hospitals sched- 
uled to close and further cut- 
backs on the way, the debate 
on ambulatory care is becom- 
ing increasingly irrelevant. 

In fact, these days adminis- 
trators and hospital workers 
alike seem eager to consoli- 
date serv- 
ices, if 
only to 
beat the 
gove rn- 
ment to it. 

“I per- 
sonally 
feel that 
the hospi- 
tals col- 
laborating 
in their 
adminis- 
t r a t i o n 
and their 
services is 
the way to 
go, be- 
cause for 
the survival of these establish- 
ments, they will have to do 
more with less,” said David 
Citrome, president of the As- 
sociation des employés en 
service social de la province 
du Québec. 

While Fuks insisted that 
“The MUHC is not a plan to 
close hospitals, he admitted 
that “the proposed amalgama- 
tion may look enough like a 
plan for closures to win the 
government’s favour. 

“They [the Parti Québécois] 
are very anxious to see us suc- 
cccding,” agreed Gerard 
Douville, executive director of 
the MUHC. 

When Provincial Health 



Minister Jean 
Rochon an- 
nounced his in- 
tent last year to 
recognise only five 
teaching hospitals, 
institutions in Sherbrooke, 
Québec City and Montréal be- 
gan to move toward common 
administration — if not a com- 
mon physical structure as in 
the MUHC plan. 

“The philosophy of the 
minister is to reduce the 
number of hospitals in order 
to concentrate the re- 
sources,” Douville ex- 
plained. 

Towards this end, 
Université de Montréal’s 
teaching hospitals — Notre 
Dame, Hôtel Dieu and St. Luc 
— are also moving toward 
common governance. 

But Gail Campbell, the rep- 
resentative of unionised staff 
members to the MUHC’s In- 
terim Board, expressed con- 
cern about how many jobs may 
be eliminated in the process — 
from physicians to the admin- 
istrators of the once independ- 
ent hospitals. 

“I think what’s more unset- 
tling is the unknown, the hos- 
pital closures, the merger of 
staffs...” she said. 

“If that’s how we [unionised 
employees] are feeling, you can 
imagine how the medical com- 
munity is feeling,” Campbell 
added, pointing out that phy- 
sicians may have the most to 
lose, since most other hospi- 
tal employees have job secu- 
rity. 

THE ALLIANCE QUEBEC 
CONNECTION 

Richard Silver, director of 
health and social services at 
Alliance Québec, an 
anglophone-rights lobby 
group, admitted that any at- 
tempt to “try to fuse institu- 
tions” is “pretty consistent 
with the provincial [plan].” 

“I think the provincial gov- 
ernment is quite supportive of 
the notion, really," said Silver. 
The McGill Daily 



Silver went 

on to state that the Rochon 
plan to close hospitals "rein- 
forces the McGill plan to some 
extent.” 

This puts McGill in the awk- 
ward situation of appearing to 
benefit from the closings of 
other anglophone hospitals. 

If so, the MUHC may be sow- 
ing the seeds of division 
among the anglophone health 
care community. But all may 
be forgotten if it can convince 
that community that the 
MUHC is their last, best chance 
at preserving anglophone 
health care in Montreal. 

As Silver noted, “All Alli- 
ance Québec wants is just to 
make sure that we can get the 
services we need.” 

Although its support for the 
project is still unofficial for the 
time being, AQseems to think 
that the MUHC is a service it 
needs. 

Several heavyweights from 
the organisation have been 
involved with the MUHC: Alex 
Paterson, a founder of AQin 
1982, was the chairman of the 
MUHC steering committee 
whose 1994 report helped put 
the project on track; Erie 
Maldoff, another AQ founder, 
also served on the steering 



committee; and Gail Campbell, 
president of AQ’s Montreal 
chapter, is representing un- 
ionised hospital employees on 
the MUHC’s Interim Board. 

While a successful MUHC 
could help revitalise the or- 
ganisation’s image, no one at 
AQ has given the project an 
official endorsement at this 
point, nor is AQ lobbying the 
government on behalf of the 
MUHC, said Silver. 

But with Maldoff, Paterson 
and Campbell involved, it 
would be hard to imagine the 
organisation coming out 
against the MUHC. 

Silver insisted that “AQgen- 
erally gave general support to 
the proposal,” but that official 
support would wait “until we 
really see the end result.” 

That end result — three 
fewer hospitals and a 35-acre 
super hospital due sometime in 
the next millennium — could 
change the face of Montréal 
health care irrevocably. 

As Montreal lawyer and 
McGill professor Julius Grey 
warns, “What I think we have 
to beware of is the closing of 
institutions. Institutions occa- 
sionally have to die, but not 
often and not easily." 



Super hospital 
survives the cuts 



I 
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TREASURY BOARD OF CANADA GRANTS 



SAME-SEX BENEFITS... 



...SORT OF 



By Dia Richardson 



In November 1995, the Treasury 
Hoard of Canada and some major pub- 
lic service unions passed a Memoran- 
dum of Understanding which granted 
some same-sex partner benefits to the 
union members. 

While some people would consider 
this a progressive move for the Cana- 
dian government, the Public Service 
Alliance of Canada (PSAC) says the 
agreement doesn’t go far enough. 

In fact, PSAC refused to sign the 
memorandum on the grounds that, 
whatever its intent, it constituted con- 
tinued direct discrimination based on 
sexual orientation. 

Under the agreement, union mem- 
bers in same-sex spousal relationships 
would only be entitled to a portion of 
the benefits granted to heterosexuals 
in common-law or marriage arrange- 
ments. Furthermore, the lesser pack- 
age would be granted on the recogni- 
tion of a “partner" rather than a 
"spousal" relationship. 

Kay Sinclair, co-president of the 
PSAC Surrey Tax Centre Local and a 
member of the PSAC Lesbian and Gay 
Support Group, said queer union 
members will not settle for fewer rights 
than their straight colleagues. 

“We will continue to be activists by 
having affected members file griev- 
ances to obtain rights under the col- 
lective agreement. There have been re- 
cent wins at adjudication,” she said. 

Sinclair added that for PSAC the cur- 
rent debate over benefits raises the 
issue of women’s rights as well. 

"There has been a close tie in with 
the women’s movement since the 
1 980s as PSAC has a high composition 
of woman employees. At the last Na- 
tional Women’s Conference lesbians 
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were recognised as a special interest 
group along with women of colour and 
disabilities.” 

For months before the Treasury 
Board signed the memorandum, PSAC 
says they tried to communicate with 
staff there. 

PSAC proposed an alternative un- 
derstanding that would guarantee 
spousal benefits without regard to 
sexual orientation, for all applicable 
collective agreement items as well as 
for the Public Service Health Care Plan. 

While this could have been accom- 
plished with the elimination of the 
phrase “of the opposite sex" from all 
existing mentions of “spouse,” the 
Treasury Board’s memorandum 
passed without the changes — and 
without PSAC’s endorsement. 



Victories amid set-backs 

This is not the first time that the 
government has been challenged on 
the definition of a spouse, and not just 
by their own employees. 

For years homosexual groups and 
individuals have been lighting the gov- 
ernment to fight discrimination and 
obtain benefits under the Human 
Rights Act. 

It has been almost 25 years since 
the first gay political action on Parlia- 
ment Hill, when 100 lesbians and gays 
marched through Ottawa. 

In recent years, more and more ho- 
mosexuals have added their voices to 
the fight for equal rights — and the 
victories arc slowly trickling in. 

Just last month, the federal govern- 
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ment announced that 
it would pay compen- 
sation to queer em- 
ployees who had been 
denied leave to handle 

partner-related re- 

sponsibilities. 

They were promptly 
attacked by members of the Reform 
Party displeased with the decision to 
pay S500 in “moral prejudice” com- 
pensation to employees who had com- 
plained to the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission. 

Edmonton Reform MP Ian 
McClelland accused the government of 
trying to sneak in legal recognition of 
same-sex couples against the will of Ca- 
nadians and their Parliament. 



changes are coming. 

FOCUS OF LANGUAGE COURSES 
THREATENED 

Since they have no choice, the de- 
partments “will try to share [respon- 



Prcdelii. 

Herman echoed Predelli’s worries 
about possible threats to the cultural 
content of language courses, and em- 
phasised the differences between lan- 
guage courses within academic pro- 



spective changes. 

Like Herman, he pointed out that 
students at McGill have been gener- 
ally pleased with the quality of lan- 
guage instruction here, and he ques- 
tioned the “over-emphasis of the im- 
portance of a unified language lab.” 



Language depart- 
ments to merge 

(cont'd from front page) 



Prcdelli and the other language 
department heads met recently with 
Dean of Arts Carman Miller to dis- 
cuss the plan. She came away from 
the meeting very concerned about 
the future of language programs at 
McGill. 

“It’s a mess, it’s just a mess,” she 
said. 

Miller announced at the meeting 
that “enormous amounts of money” 
will be cut from the departments, 
Predelli said. 

The proposed changes include 
“serious measures that to our ears 
appear catastrophic and unreal,” she 
continued. 

While Prcdelli emphasized that 
the situation is “very fluid,” she said 
it is hard to tell what the end result 
will be. But there is no doubt that 



sibilities and resources] in an equita- 
ble fashion," Predelli said. 

But the most important issue, she 
said, is one which has not even been 
discussed: the effect of the merger on 
the content of McGill’s language pro- 
grams. 

In addition to merging the language 
instruction departments, the plan was 
conceived with the goal of attracting 
greater participation from outside the 
university community. 

While shifting the focus towards 
business people, and others from the 
larger Montreal community, could 
help bring in extra revenues for the 
programs, it might also fundamentally 
change the nature of language instruc- 
tion at McGill. 

“Clearly a concern for all the for- 
eign language departments is linking 
literature and culture to the teaching 
of language. We have no assurance 
that this focus will be kept,” said 



grams and those in Continuing Edu- 
cation. 

“We are learning languages for aca- 
demic purposes, we need to be able to 
read academic texts. The needs of stu- 
dents in Continuing Education are dif- 
ferent,” Herman stated. 

Credits and costs are also an issue. 
Shapiro’s “New McGill” suggested that 
tuition fees would increase signifi- 
cantly in certain departments. 

"Continuing Ed is really expensive,” 
Herman said. “We’re concerned that 
[the administration] might consider 
raising prices for language courses.” 

"We don’t want the languages to be 
removed from the academic setting, 
and we want the credits, price and 
content to be equivalent to the cur- 
rent programs," she said. 

In a memo sent to Professor de 
Takacsy, Arts Undergraduate’s Society 
VP-Academic John Provart outlined 
that organisation’s stand on the pro- 



According to the AUS memo, “The 
number one motivating factor in learn- 
ing a language is its application in cul- 
tural and literary milieus.” To attempt 
improvements to grammatical instruc- 
tion while neglecting the literary and 
cultural components would be “disas- 
trous.” it adds. 

As well, the McGill language depart- 
ments are staffed by faculty with a 
diverse and important range of back- 
grounds and research interests. Keep- 
ing these highly qualified teachers is 
a vital concern to students, Herman 
pointed out. 

“If they change the nature of the 
courses to make them more equal to 
Continuing Ed, and to cut costs, [the 
administration is", not going to want 
such highly qualified teachers,” 
Herman said. “That’s obviously a con- 
cern.” 
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He cited a vote 
in held last Sep- 
tember in the 
House of Com- 
mons that went 
124-52 against a 
motion to legally 
recognise such 
relationships. 

McClelland 
may have been 
happier with the 
verdict in the 
case of Egan v. 
Canada 95, in 
which James 
Egan fought un- 
successfully to 
obtain spousal 
benefits under 
the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan Act. 

After eight 
years, a variety 
of courthouses, 
multiple deci- 
sions and a final 
split court, the 
Supreme Court 
finally reached 
its decision last 
May to deny 
spousal benefits 
to I»"- •' Egan 
and his partner 
of over 50 years. 
Insisted McClelland, “Ca- 
nadians, however tolerant, 
do not want the government 
of Canada to officially rec- 
ognize same-sex partner- 
ships as being the equiva- 
lent to marriage.” 

The members of the Pub- 
lic Service Alliance of 
Canada might disagree. 



WHO WILL LOSE THE 
MOST? 

The AUS does have a few 
suggestions for improvements 
to the language programs at 
McGill. 

For one thing, it recom- 
mends that all McGill students 
be given a greater opportunity 
to broaden their educational 
base with more introductory 
and elective course offerings. 

But such a prospect seems 
unlikely given the driving 
motives of cutting costs and 
attracting business people and 
other non-students to the Lan- 
guage Centre. 

In fact, it would seem to re- 
quire an expansion of existing 
programs, rather than the 
cost-cutting and amalgama- 
tion now underway — despite 
the fact that both students and 
faculty in the language pro- 
grams say literary and cultur- 
ally-focused courses are vital. 
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Students angered 
by editorial 

Editor maintains she did no wrong 



by Kathleen Frederickson 



What do you do when your 
newspaper offends you, or 
fails to represent some student 
views? 

The problem has 
become alarmingly 
clear to the students 
at Mount Saint Vin- 
cent University in 
Halifax. On January 
30, a group of eight 
or nine students 
rounded up all cop- 
ies of their student 
newspaper The 
Picaro and returned 
them to the paper’s 
editorial office. 

“We have re- 
turned your papers 
in protest,” they de- 
clared in a written 
statement to the 
Picaro staff. The 
group, which in- 
cluded Mount Saint 
Vincent’s Student 
Union president Joe 
Stroltz, were reacting 
to what they consid- 
ered to be sexist and 
homophobic mate- 
rial in The Plcaro's 
January 29 issue. 

The staff of The 
Picaro feel differ- 
ently: the day after 
the papers landed 
back in their office, 

Picaro staff went out and re- 
distributed the papers by 
hand. 

Editor Andrea Bannister 
feels that the issue is one of 
censorship, and blames the 
protest on a small group of 
individuals. 

"A small group decided that 
no one else should read the 
paper because of 
these three articles. 

But there are 30 
more articles in the 
paper. They had no 
right to deprive the 
students of the right 
to read all the arti- 
cles and make up 
their own minds — 
then come back and 
tell us how they 
feel.” 

But the group 



female ratio. 

In her editorial, Bannister 
asked, “Why is the Mount au- 
tomatically pegholed and cat- 




egorised this way simply be- 
cause a lot of women are en- 
rolled here? It’s very silly. 
Look at it the other way. Do 
we assume that the Super Bowl 
team members are attracted to 
men because why else would 
they want to play football with 
only men? So why can’t a 
group of women going to 



demand of Bannister, “What is 
wrong with being identified as 
a lesbian if you go to the 
Mount? Why should that raise 
indignation in 
you?” 

What Bannister 
doesn’t seem to 
realise is that 
lumping femi- 
nism, lesbianism 
and “hating men” 
into one category 
is an irresponsi- 
ble leap of logic. 

Moreover Ban- 
nister implies 
that there is 
something inher- 
ently undesirable 
about radical 
feminism and ho- 
mosexuality. 

“I’m sure 
you’ve all heard 
that the Mount is 
a hotbed of radi- 
cal feminists,” 
reads Bannister’s 
editorial. “Well, 
they are not in 
my classes. If you 
mean there are 
people who be- 
lieve that women 
are equal to men, 
sure, I’d say eve- 
ryone in my 
classes fits that 
bill. But the term ‘radical femi- 
nists’ doesn’t apply to the 
fairly conservative views at 
the Mount.” Bannister then 
goes on to explain that women 
at the Mount are not “being 
taught to hate men. 

“Nothing we printed was 
homophobic or sexist or we 
wouldn’t have printed it," the 



paper.” She feels that to focus 
the paper in a specifically 
feminist manner would be to 
ignore the school’s 16 
per cent male population. 

Bannister is assuming, how- 
ever, that feminist issues are 
irrelevant to the student body 
at large, and some students 
argue that in doing so she falls 
into the trap of marginalising 
women’s issues. 

According to Bannister, the 
sentiment against the articles 
was limited to a very small 
percentage of Mount Saint 
Vincent’s 3400 students. “By 
far the majority of the people 
at the Mount didn’t see any- 
thing wrong with the articles,” 
she reflected, adding that The 
Picaro has received 16 or 17 
letters of support from mem- 
bers of the student commu- 
nity. 

Bannister also believes that 
the entire situation could have 
been avoided if there were av- 
enues in place to deal with is- 
sues concerning the produc- 
tion of the paper. At the mo- 
ment, The Picaro has no Pub- 
lications’ Society and thus stu- 
dents have no organisation 
through which their opinions 
can be voiced. 

While both The Picaro and 
Mount Saint Vincent’s Student 
Union have been working to 
set up a Publications’ Society 
for more than a year now, Ban- 
nister believes that the recent 
dispute will help to precipitate 
the process. 

Certainly, the entire expe- 
rience has had the effect ol 
drawing attention to the pa- 
per. The contentious issue was 
the most widely-read issue 
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Mount Saint Vincent University 



contends that Ban 
nister’s editorial 
was “homophobic 
and anti-feminist/woman” 
and unfit for publication. The 
editorial discussed percep- 
tions that Mount Saint Vincent 
students are feminists and les- 
bians because of the low male/ 
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school just be a group of 
women going to school?" 

The students who returned 
the papers said such an atti- 
tude is intolerable. In their 
statement to The Picaro., they 



that The 
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has pro- 
d u c e d 
this year, 
and Ban- 
n i s t e r 
views the 
i n 
creased 
aware- 
ness as 
positive. 

“ A 
newspa- 
per is 
s u p - 

posed to be thought-provok- 
ing and challenging.” One 
must then wonder why Ban- 
nister’s editorial fails to 
present any alternatives to the 
status quo. 






editor maintains. 

Bannister attributes the ac- 
cusations to a perception that 
“because the school is 84 
per cent women The Picaro 
should almost be a feminist 
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NUKES FOR SALE 



Canadian exports helped French tests 

by Chris Scott 



The load starts out somewhere in northern 
Saskatchewan. Bundled onto trucks later 
used to haul groceries to native communi- 
ties, it speeds over bleak roads on a 12- 
hour trek south to Saskatoon. From there, 
it is carried by rail, then again by road, puri- 
fied, inventoried, and mixed into a gas. 

By the time it enters Montréal, the ura- 
nium hexafluoride is more dangerous in bulk 
than any compound found in nature. A sin- 
gle collision on the way to the downtown 
Port could produce an explosion and a low- 
level toxic cloud over more than 2.5 square 
kilometers. 

Four weeks after France announced an end 
to its much-hated nuclear test policy in the 
South Pacific, it is just beginning to be dis- 
cussed how extensively Canada’s uranium 
exports aided the programme. 

And with a group of university activists 
vowing to blockade any further shipments 
through the Port, the issue is bound to re- 
main explosive for some time. 



As the world’s foremost 
prodnrp'- nf uranium (rr>"ghlv 
30 per cent of world markets) 
exporting to a country whose 
domestic mines yield less than 
1 5 per cent of its own supply, 
Canada is inevitably consid- 
ered a vast resource by France. 
In fact, it is COGEMA 
(Compagnie Générale des 
Matières Nucléaires), a com- 
pany 90 per cent owned by 
the French Atomic Energy 
Commission, that now con- 
trols half of all Saskatchewan’s 
uranium operations. (Sas- 
katchewan, in turn, contains 
the large majority of active 
uranium mines in Canada.) 

But it is the distinction be- 
tween “civilian" (i.e. nuclear 
reactor) and military uses of 
the material, in France and 
other host countries, that re- 
mains the source of a growing 
controversy between govern- 
ment and activists. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
spokesperson Ariel deLouya 
insists that all controls are in 
place to uphold Canada’s post- 
1965 policy of exporting for 
peaceful purposes only. 

“Any time Canada wants to 
export a good, be it a danger- 
ous or controlled good, it has 
to be approved by the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs,” 
deLouya said in a recent in- 
terview. 

There is a second agency, 
the federal Atomic Energy 
Control Board (AF.CB) which in 
the case of uranium “must also 
issue a license,” deLouya 
added. 

Yet a 1995 Greenpeace re- 



port titled The French Connec- 
r •* . t hts such practices 
as “swapping”, by which 
France, with Canada’s ap- 
proval, can re-direct Canadian 
uranium in its “civilian” plant 
to other uses if an amount 
equivalent to Canada’s export 
is later accounted for in the 
civilian supply. Since France 
has a similar (but independ- 
ent) agreement with almost 
every country it imports from, 



it could theoretically be using 
the same uranium to convince 
each country that its supply 
was being used for peaceful 
purposes. 

The French Connection also 
mentions the large fraction 
(around 80 per cent) of radio- 
active material “discarded” as 
low-grade before it even 
reaches the reactor-material 
which could nevertheless be 
quite useful in atom bombs. 

Considerations like this 
have led to a 1993 finding by 
a joint panel of the Canadian 
federal and Saskatchewan 
governments that “no proven 
method exists for preventing 
the incorporation of Canadian 
uranium into weapons.” 

Nevertheless, political 
rhetoric and profiteering seem 
to far outstrip any commit- 



ment to world peace. “Because 
wars begin in the minds of 
men,” argued Saskatchewan 
Premier Roy Romanow in a 
recent letter, "people ought to 
create the political will for 
world disarmament. The with- 
holding of the uranium of Sas- 
katchewan from world mar- 
kets is an action which for all 
practical purposes is irrel- 
evant.” 

In fact, as stated above, Sas- 
katchewan is the world’s fore- 
most uranium producer. Ac- 
cording to the federally-spon- 
sored Nuclear Canada Year- 
book, annual national profits 
from the sale of uranium 
stand at about $1 billion. 

To those who paid attention 
to French President Chirac's 
description of the “active and 
determined role for world dis- 
armament” his country would 
play in immediate future, it 
might seem plausible that with 
the test programme over, 
COGEMA would begin pulling 
out of Saskatchewan. 

But instead, says Phillip 
Prenna of the Saskatoon-based 
Inter-church Uranium Com- 
mittee, COGEMA is expanding. 

COGEMA has bought out 
Midwest Joint Venture and ap- 
plied for permits in new areas, 
explained Prenna in an 
interview with QPIRG 
Concordia this month. 

Such moves raise 
fears that while focus 
in international media 
has been on nuclear 
weapons testing, there 
is no accord prevent- 
ing France, or any 
other state, from stock- 
piling uranium to use 
in untested bombs. 

In fact, the Chirac 
government has often 
remarked that the Pa- 
cific tests were neces- 
sary to allow it to con- 
tinue performing 
simulated tests on 
computers, thus indi- 
cating that France has 
hardly abandoned 
thoughts of a nuclear 
arsenal. 

While the spotlight 
has been on France, 
members of the Montréal NU- 
CLEUS group, which is plan- 
ning the blockade, stress that 
exports to other countries can 
also be risky. 

Small amounts of Canadian 
uranium go to the United 
Kingdom, while a third nu- 
clear power, the United States, 
takes nearly 50 per cent of 
our yearly exports. 

Canada exported a total of 
9 530 tonnes of uranium in 
1994, of which 766 were sent 
to France. 

The McGill Daily 



Greenpeace Canada cam- 
paigns co-ordinator Steve 
Shalhorn is outraged, claiming 
that not only domestic, but 
also Australian uranium 
reaches France through Cana- 
dian ports. 

The raw product, known as 

“There is no such thing 
as a defensive nuke. A 
nuke has one purpose: to 
kill" — Judith Marshall 



yellowcake, arrives via Europe 
through the Port of Montréal, 
from which it is transferred to 
one or possibly two Ontario 
refineries: at Blind River (on 
the North shore of Georgian 
Bay) and Port Hope (100 km 
east of Toronto). 

These are the same stops 
the Saskatchewan material 
traverses, and it is at Port 
Hope that the uranium 
hexafluoride is produced, 
Shalhorn says. 

Both Australian and Cana- 
dian vintage are trucked back 
into the Port of Montréal in gas 
canisters, then loaded by 
crane onto regular cargo ves- 
sels (probably also carrying 
other merchandise) for tran- 



sit. Overall, there is a uranium 
truck entering Montreal any- 
where from once a month to 
once a week, stated Shalhorn, 
indicating that circumstances 
of the transport raise critical 
safety concerns, including the 
possibility of a leak. 

But nuclear suppliers would 
bear no responsibility for such 
an event. A piece of Canadian 
legislation, the Nuclear Liabil- 
ity Act, exempts suppliers 
from any requirement to pay 
compensation in the event of 



a minor, or even a massive 
accident. The nuclear complex 
is the only industry in Canada 
to be granted such immunity. 

While the power of an in- 
ternational, multi-billion dol- 
lar industry can seem over- 
whelming, citizens’ groups 
elsewhere have succeeded in 
bringing the nuclear supply 
lines to a halt. 

For example, there is cur- 
rently no uranium mining in 
British Columbia, despite 
proven reserves, due to in- 
tense public pressure in that 
province. 

And a non-violent 
Greenpeace lockdown last 
August paralyzed the Port 
Hope refinery for several 
hours. 

The upcoming blockade 
will be very much like the 
Greenpeace one in nature, 
states PIRG Concordia co- 
ordinator Judith Marshall, 
who has worked closely with 
NUCLEUS members. 

Marshall has nothing but 
scorn for Chirac’s recent state- 
ments, and dismisses his 
theory of nuclear weapons as 
a deterrent. 

“There is no such thing as 
a defensive nuke. A nuke has 
one purpose: to kill," Marshall 



said. 

The first blockade will 
likely take place within the 
next two months, and is hoped 
to trigger a chain reaction of 
blockades along the entire 
supply route, confides 
Marshall. 

“While pretending to be a 
peace leader, Canada is actually 
sabotaging the international 
peace process. It’s time for citi- 
zens to stand up for what their 
governments claim to believe 
in," Marshall explained. 



“Overall, there is a ura- 
nium truck entering Mon- 
treal anywhere from once 
a month to once a week, ” 
— Steve Shalhorn 
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NOT THE CHOICE OF THIS GENERATION 

Students push for referendum on Pepsi contract 



By Roberta Laucke 

A referendum will be held this 
March asking students if they 
want the Student Society of 
McGill University to “cease 
doing business with any cor- 
poration having investments 
in Burma.” 

This question comes in the 
wake of Council’s vote last 
summer to make Pepsi the 
main distributor on campus 
even though they knew about 
Pepsi’s long history of invest- 
ment in Burma. 

Without informing all mem- 
bers of council, other student 
groups or consulting the stu- 
dent body, members of SSMU 
signed the contract with Pepsi. 

“This summer SSMU 
drafted the contract with rep- 
resentatives from Pepsi and 
they did not do it legally,” said 
campaign coordinator Simone 
Levine. “They did not invite 
the full members of the finan- 
cial PCOC (Portfolio Commit- 
tee of Council). 

Half the people that were 
supposed to be there weren’t. 
Representatives from other 
groups weren’t invited,” says 
Levine. 

Chris Carter, coordinator of 
the referendum and member 
of the SSMU agreed, stating 
that proper procedures were 
not followed; “Nothing was 
ever mentioned about the con- 
tract to the financial portfolio 
committee of council. Lots of 



students raised concerns and 
weren’t invited to speak. This 
was unilaterally done by a 
couple of people.” 

One of the people involved 
in the proceedings was Kelly 
Remai, VP of Finance on SSMU. 
Remai refused to comment. 

The referendum seeks to 
address 
the wors- 
ening cli- 
mate of 
political 
oppres- 
sion be- 
ing car- 
ried out 
in Burma 
by the 
ruling 
military 
junta. 

I n 
1988, an 
elite 
group of 
army of- 
ficers — 
the State 
Law and 
Order Restoration Council — 
crushed a budding democracy 
movement led by students 
and Buddhist monks. 

They also imprisoned the 
leader of the democracy 
movement, Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi, who later won the Nobel 
Peace Prize for her non-violent 



opposition to the army re- 
gime. Daw Suu was released 
last summer after six years in 
house arrest. 

The rule of the Slorc has 
been marked by widespread 
political repression and a 
bloody crackdown on ethnic 
minorities. 



The military have made ex- 
tensive use of the Burmese 
population as slave labour in 
infrastructure projects and in 
military campaigns. In last 
year’s report, Amnesty Inter- 
national stated that over 
100 000 people are being 
used to construct a runway for 



an upcountry airport. 

Life under the Slorc has 
meant widespread misery for 
most of the population. All 
civil liberties have been sus- 
pended, and little has been 
done to relieve the grinding 
poverty of the population. 

“In Burma, torture follows 
arrest as 
night fol- 
lows day," 
stated the 
last Am- 
nesty In- 
ternational 
report. 

“People 
are being 
killed” says 
Levine. 
“The Stu- 
dent’s Soci- 
ety is lcgiti- 
m i s i n g 
what’s go- 
ing on. We 
realise peo- 
ple arc be- 
ing killed 
and that is 
more important than drinking 
Pepsi.” 

While other companies 
such as Levi Strauss, Eddie 
Bauer, Amoco, Liz Claiborne, 
Macy’s and Petro Canada have 
already cut their ties with 
Burma, McGill continues to 
indicate to thousands of stu- 



dents across the country that 
they are supporters of slave 
labour. 

“It’s an ethical and moral 
question,” said Carter. “We 
can’t deny the fact that peo- 
ple arc being killed and raped. 
Students in Burma arc similar 
to us and are getting killed. We 
should be doing everything to 
make sure their human rights 
arc not violated," he said. 

In case students vote to 
keep doing business with 
Pepsi, members of council 
have added on another ques- 
tion asking students if “they 
allow the Student Society to 
amend the constitution to in- 
clude a process for the review 
of all contracts existing and 
proposed which we, as stu- 
dents, choose to do business 
with.” 

According to Carter this 
question will allow students to 
take control. “This question 
will give us the opportunity to 
add a committee called the fi- 
nancial ethics committee. Our 
mandate would be to overview 
the running of the student so- 
ciety. This would allow us to 
review different corporations 
on future issues that could be 
brought up and to ensure that 
this never happens again." 

If you would ukc to take part in 
the referendum call the committee 
for social responsibility at 398-7432 




Nobel Laureate Daw Aung San Suu Kyi 



Toe to Toe with Cambior 



Activists launch Guyana legal defense fund 



by Anup Grewal 



Gathered around a long table, a coali- 
tion of environmental groups and 
other organisations launched a fight 
against a Montréal mining company’s 
negligence in a Guyana operation on 
Tuesday, February 13. 

Following the meeting, members of 
PIRA Communications, Toronto’s 
Probe International, the Sierra Club 
and Greenpeace International an- 
nounced the set up of a Legal Defense 
Fund to support the victims of the 
Omai mining disaster. 

Last August, the Omai gold mine 
which is mostly owned by Montréal- 
based Cambior Incorporated, was the 
site of one of the largest cyanide and 
heavy metal-laced effluent spills in the 
region. 

Following the spill, which adversely 
affected the livelihood of the many 
Guyanese fishermen and Amerindians 
living along the Omai and Essequibo 
rivers, the government commissioned 
an inquiry into the disaster 

The report, which was released in 
January, gave the go ahead to Cambior 
to re-open the mine. This was despite 
the company’s failure to conduct an 
environmental audit of the disaster, 
find out why the disaster happened or 
mandate a proper clean-up. 

While the government of Guyana 
seems to have washed its hands of the 
affair, the National Committee for the 
defense of the Omai, which was estab- 
lished by the National Amerindian 



Council is not ready to let the issue 
rest. 

Continuing to pressure the 
Guyanese government to make 
Cambior responsible for compensation 
to the people of the region and to clean 
up the spill, the National Committee 
has also commissioned further action 
against Cambior on the behalf of Ca- 
nadians. 

On Wednesday, February 14, the 
group of Canadian organisations an- 
nounced their intention of taking 
Cambior to court in Québec. 

“We are prepared to go toe to toe 
against Cambior,” said Dermod Travis 
of PIRA Communications, which has 
been involved in the case since the spill 
occurred. 

“[The Guyanese] need the support 
of Canadians to ensure that this great 
wrong is [righted], and the Québec 
court system is well placed to hear a 
lawsuit of this type,” asserted James 
Hughes, a Montréal lawyer. 

“We are asking that all the damages 
that have occurred and will continue 
to occur if the spill is not cleaned up, 
be cleared up,” continued Hughes. 

Cambior maintains that there are no 
longterm effects of cyanide on the en- 
vironment and that in re-opening the 
mine it promises to take all the neces- 
sary precautions to ensure that no fur- 
ther disasters occur. However, mem- 
bers of the coalition are not prepared 
to accept the company’s word, espe- 



cially as Cambior was the only source 
providing data and measurements of 
the levels of cyanide in the rivers dur- 
ing the first few weeks following the 
disaster 

“This whole issue involves credibil- 
ity and who you are going to believe,” 
said Travis. He cites the promises 
Cambior first gave to the Guyanese 
government of using only the best 
state of the art environmental tech- 
nology, in 1991 when the mine was 
first to be opened. 

“Cambior said that it would go to 
every length to take care of the envi- 
ronment and will use state of the art 
technology, yet it was with this state 
of the art technology that two billion 
litres of cyanide effluent was leaked 
into the [Omai and Essequibo] rivers," 
condemned Travis. 

“Guyana believed Cambior in 
1991, why should it believe them 
now?’ he asked. 

The strategy of the coalition is to 
first send a letter of demand to 
Cambior asking it to settle out of 
court. The members are prepared to 
go to court if Cambior remains unco- 
operative — despite the possibility 
that legal fees may exceed $50 000. 

“We can’t let Cambior set a prec- 
edent for large companies using 
countries’ and the world’s waterways 
as a huge septic tank," said Shelly 
Kath, former legislative director of 
the Sierra Club in New York stale. 



The McGill Daily 



“We constantly hear companies say- 
ing, ‘the liner won’t leak, the pond 
won’t break’, and then two years down 
the road the liner leaks and the pond 
breaks. This is insulting to people and 
companies have to be made to realise 
that they are responsible for not us- 
ing our public waterways as dumping 
grounds,” continued Kath. 

If the case against Cambior does hit 
the courts, a number of controversial 
issues would be brought to the public 
forum, including the Canadian govern- 
ment’s complicity in the environmen- 
tal disaster. In what amounts to a dis- 
turbing double standard, the Canadian 
government allows Canadian compa- 
nies to disregard environmental and 
work safety regulations they would 
employ here, when they do business 
elsewhere. 

The Canadian Export Development 
Corporation was responsible for pro- 
viding Cambior with political risk in- 
surance and the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency invested 
$300 000 in work training pro- 
grammes at the Omai mine. 

Citing a passage from the Inquiry’s 
report which said that a worker at the 
mine who tried to contain the spill was 
without gloves or protective gear, 
Travis said he finds the fact that Ca- 
nadian governmental organisations 
were involved in Omai to be “incred- 
ible.” 
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Seizing the power 

UQAM conference on community-based energy efficiency 

by mike cullen 



( 



Quebeckers everywhere are 
feeling the hydro bill crunch 
right around this time; heat- 
ing expenditures are at a 
peak and people’s pocket 
books are shallow. 

In recognition of this an- 
nual event, L’Université du 
Quebec à Montreal (UQAM) 
held its first Conference on 
Community Based Energy Ef- 
ficiency this past weekend. 

The three-day conference 
reviewed past and current 
community-based energy ef- 
ficiency projects, and ad- 
dressed concerns about their 
implementation at the com- 
munity and individual lev- 
els. 

According to guest 
speaker and editor-in-chief 
of the periodical 
Ecodccision, Claude 
Villeneuve, energy efficiency 
entails using the right source 
at the right place, and recu- 
perating energy that has al- 



ready been used. 

Gordon Edwards, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Coali- 
tion for Nuclear Responsibil- 
ity, points out that Hydro 
Quebec and Ontario Hydro 
do not promote the most ef- 
ficient usage of the electric- 
ity they produce and distrib- 
ute. 

Edwards asserts that both 
corporations vastly overesti- 
mated demand prior to the 
‘80s, resulting in large sur- 
pluses of electricity which 
required more redundant fa- 
cilities. 

President for the public 
interest group Mouvement 
Vert Mauricic, Michel 
Eugère, explains that the 
consumption estimates were 
incorrect because they were 
based on exponential growth 
predictors. “[But] Quebec 
hasn’t experienced exponen- 
tial growth in years,’’ says 
Fugère. 



Edwards points to the 
Gentilly II power station as 
an example of inefficiency. 
He says the facility is a costly 
liability, since it consumes 
100 million dollars a year 
that could be more effec- 
tively used elsewhere. 

“If Hydro Quebec can 
spend 100 million dollars a 
year [on an inefficient 
plant]... surely Hydro 
Quebec can afford to spend 
twenty million dollars for 
community based energy ef- 
ficiency." 

Corporations that supply 
power to the provinces for 
profit are inherently poor in- 
struments for managing en- 
ergy, Edwards adds. 

"Leadership should be 
taken out of the hands of 
those who see energy as a 
supply and demand relation- 
ship,” he says, adding that 
an efficient energy commu- 
nity cannot be built from the 



top down. 

Efficiency lies in the com- 
munity 

As energy payments pres- 
ently stand, those who are 
least able to pay for energy- 
saving strategies are the ones 
penalized for being unable 
to reduce their hydro costs. 

Students and low wage in- 
come earners often lack the 
means to implement energy- 
saving strategics due to their 
relatively high start-up costs. 

Sidney Ribaux, a founding 
member of the Université de 
Montréal’s Public Interest 
Research Group (PIRG), 
stresses the need for commu- 
nity-based efficiency pro- 
grams to specifically service 
these groups. "If we are to 
include all of society, we 
need specially targeted 
projects.” 

Louise Roy, an active par- 
ticipant in recent environ- 



mental consulting processes, 
maintained that there is 
hope for community-based 
energy efficiency programs. 

She stresses the value of 
community mobilisation, 
urging people to be prepared 
to get involved in public and 
private consulting processes. 

“It is important that you 
be able to demonstrate 
strength of cause [on a regu- 
lar basis],’’ Roy says. 

These may be some of the 
few recourses that communi- 
ties and individuals maintain 
— in the absence of proce- 
dures to hold hydro corpo- 
rations directly accountable 
for their energy policies and 
projects. 

In this regard, conferences 
such as this one have the po- 
tential to play an increasing 
role in continually address- 
ing issues of energy effi- 
ciency, and supporting 
grassroots projects. 



MORE THAN ‘ETHNIC’ NEWS 

Real Scene hits the stands next month 



by Shuah Roskies 

Next month Montréalcrs will find a 
new free magazine on the scene. At- 
tempting to address a discrepancy 
in the portrayal of black popular cul- 
ture in existing magazines in the city, 
Real Scene, the brain child of 
Chenier Belgrave and Lisa Phipps, 
will focus on the culture scene of the 
black community. 

“Until now," says Belgrave, “no 
Montréal publication has actually 
depicted black popular culture ac- 
curately." 

He points to prominent Montréal 
publications such as The Mirror and 
the Gazette, commenting that they 
tend to allocate the urban black 
scene to fringe status or ghettoisc it 
as “ethnic" news. 

It was this lack of recognition for 
the variety and importance of black 
music, movies and fashion which 
prompted the founding of Real 
Scene. 

Phipps and Belgrave hope to cover 
aspects of popular culture including 
urban street wear, Hip-Hop, graffiti 
and book reviews. 

Montréal’s own thriving black 
popular culture will be, for Real 
Scene, the focus of the magazine’s 
coverage and will target the 25 to 
30 age group. 

While Real Scene ‘s specific em- 
phasis will be Montréal’s black popu- 
lar culture, it is not the first initia- 
tive of this kind. Many existing pub- 
lications in the US and in Canada 



have attempted the same thing. 

New York city’s Vibe is one ex- 
ample. Vibe , which was started sev- 
eral years ago by the popular Black 
American musician Quincy Jones, 
has goals similar to that of Real 
Scene , claiming to redress the 
marginalisation of Black contribu- 
tions to popular culture. 

Toronto’s Metro IVorld and 
Diaspora, are other Canadian exam- 
ples which cover urban black popu- 
lar culture. 

And while Real Scene is the first 
popular culture magazine looking at 
Montreal’s black community, it is not 
the first publication to attempt to 
look at issues concerning the 
Montréal black community. 

Community Contact began its ca- 
reer in 1991 as a magazine looking 
at political, social and cultural 
events within the black community. 

“We [the black community] hardly 
have any solid institutions to cap- 
ture the agenda of the community,” 
says Egbert Gay, current editor of 
Community Contact. 

“There is an inherent system we 
basically have to fight against for 
everything we get.” 

Gay says that it is important for 
people to recognise issues surround- 
ing such things as disproportionate 
high school drop out rates, unem- 
ployment of black youth, difficulties 
with the criminal justice system and 
the need to establish black enter- 



prise in the city. 

Gay believes there 
is a lack of access and 
a denial of opportu- 
nity for black youth 
which needs to be ad- 
dressed. 

Real Scene seems 
to echo these same 
concerns from popu- 
lar culture angle in 
Montréal. 

“The white media 
has given black musi- 
cians, artists and 
writers fringe status, 
yet their contribu- 
tions have been too 
vast to limit them to 
this area,” says 
Belgrave. 

Real Scene, hopes 
Belgrave, will “foster 
integration by mak- 
ing [black popular 
culture] accessible to 
all." 



Real Scene needs 
writers, both in 
French and English. 
For more informa- 
tion, call 932 2927 
Community Con- 
tact is available at the 
Black Student Net- 
work. 
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• The McGill Debating Union hosts its 
weekly Monday meeting and show 
debate starting promptly at 18h at 550 
Sherbrooke Street, Room 1175. 

• McGill’s Tuesday Night Cafe Theatre 
presents the opening of “Counting the 
Ways" which runs until March 2 at 
Morrice Hall, 3485 McTavish Street. 
Tickets are $7, $5 for students. All 
shows begin at 20h30. 

Tuesday February 27 

• The McGill Department of History 
presents Dr. Esther Delisle speaking 
on “Totem and Taboo: Managing 
Memory in Québec”. Thomson 
House, 3650 McTavish, 16h. 

ONGOING 

• Tel-Aide, a listening service for 
Montréalers in distress, needs volun- 
teers. Contact 935-1105 for informa- 
tion. 

• Elder Abuse Info-Line is recruiting 
bilingual volunteers to work on its 
provincial listening, information and 
referral line. Contact Elana Soldin 
488-9163 for further information. 




a 



CLASSIFIED ADS 



Ads may bo placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication.) McGill 



S4.55 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.00 per day. General 
Public: $5.70 per day, or $4.85 per 



day for 3 or more consecutive days. 
Extra charges may apply, and prices 
do not include applicable GST (7%) or 
PST (6.5%). Full payment should 
accompany your advertising order and 
may be made in cash or by personal 
cheque (for amounts over $20 only). 
For more information, please visit our 
office or call 398-6790. WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re- 
appear free of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 

1 ’Housing 

I’ll take over your aparl./lease for 
May 1. Plateau/ghetto. Must be very 
quiet, clean, access to mountain. Open 
to a share. Denise 849-2657. 

2-Movers/Storage 

Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck local & long distance. Ott-Tor- 
Van-NY-Fla-7 days, 24 hours, low 
rates. Steve 735-8148, 

3-Help Wanted 

Summer Business: Are you an 

entrepreneur? Great opportunity with 
jow start-up cost, management train- 1 
ing, earn up to $800/week, vehicle 
required, call Greenland Irrigation 1- 
(806-361-4074, 

Female Models 

Opportunities for all ages and sizes. 
Fashion, TV, print, film. 633-8605. 

Children's camp in Laurentians] 
requires registered nurse, nurs- i 



5-Word Processing/Typing 

Success to all students. Word- 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications, transcription of micro-cas- 
settes. Editing of grammar. 27 yrs. 
experience. $1 ,75/D.S.P, 7 days/week. 
Campus / Peel / Sherbrooke. Paulette / 
Roxanne 288-9638/288-0016. 

Typing, comprehensive editing 

of rough/final drafts by experienced 
editor. Very fast; reasonable rates. 
Laser printer. HVM editing 485- 
9275. J 

r- 

Word processing (937*8495) 

Term papers, résumés, forms 
design, correspondence, manu- 
script (Laser/Fax/Photocopier) 9:00 
a.m.-6:00p.m,(7 days)(near Atwater) 

Wordprocessing term-papers, 

theses, reports etc. WordPerfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. Fast, professional ser- 
vice. Good rates. Close to McGill. 



9-Wanted to Buy 



Laser printer. Fast, protessional ser- 
vice. Good rates. Close to McGill. 

( Brigitte 282-0301. 

McGill College/Sherbrooke 

quality word processing of term 
papers, theses, résumés, bilingual. 
Also diskette laser printinq at 600 
dpi. Ginette 848-0423! 

Proof reading/Copy editing. 1 

Fast turn around, competitive prices. 
Anne 487-7638 Cathy 485-1 1 09. 

6‘Services Offered 

Rédaction et traduction angl. vers 
français. Tr. texte WP5.1. Professionnel, 
membre ordre trad, agréés du Quebec. 

. Impr. laser. 257-1 253. 

Editor of term papers, etc., will 



Got a campground member- 
ships/timeshare? We’ll take it! 
America's largest, oldest resale clear- 
inghouse. Resort Sales International. 
1-800-423-5967. Timeshare rentals 
needed. Call 24 hours a day. 

10-Rides/Tickets 

14’ canoe needs ride to Vancouver. 
David 800-977-9477 1 1am-2pm, 

12’Pers ona ls 

Heavenly Psychic Answers. 

Friends of thousands. Multi-talented 
international reputable psychics. Ask 
for free Astrochart. ‘Relationships 
’Health 'Future ‘Career 24 hours, 
$2,99/minute, 18+. 1-900-451-3783. 

1 3-Lessons/Courses 

f I 

Want to become a 
professional Music Artist? 

Come visit us at the Lasalle Music 
Academy. We offer a wide variety of 
lessons. Call today 363-6771 . 

Singing Lessons 

Private lessons with experienced (20 
yrs) bilingual teacher. Beginner to 
advanced. Classical, Broadway, Pop, 
near downtown. 484-5407 evening. 

14’Notices 



7- For Sale 

Stat camera. Itek 540. Good condi- 
tion, maintained by KBR Graphics. 
$2500 or best offer. 398-6790 ask for 
Mark. 

Ritchie Bros., Auctioneers. 

Unreserved construction equipment. 




ing assistant, secretary, food service 
staff. Telephone 485-1 135. Fax 
, resume to 514-485-1124. 

Children’s camp in Laurentians 
requires counsellor, instructors for 
waterskiing, sailboarding, sailing, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis, base- 
ball, rockclimbing, volleyball, soccer, 
arts&crafts, drama, music. 
Telephone 485-1135. Fax 
resume to 514-485-1124. 

Organist/Choir Director 

wanted ASAP. Small west isl. 
parish has immed. opening for 
11:00am Sun. Lit. Duties incl. music 
planning & direction of 2-3 pari choir, 
rehearsals Wed. evenings 7:30-9:00 
pm. Sun lit. & upcoming Holy Week 
celebrations. Salary neg. Please call 
426-5648. 

Assomblo simple products at 

home. For more information, rush 
self addressed stamped envelope to 
p.o. box 1942, Station B, Montreal, 
H3B3K3. ’ 

Pripstein’s Camp, 

Laurentians: Waterski head, kayak, 
windsurf, canoe, sail, tennis, gym- 
nastics, basketball, football, soccer, 
judo, archery, art, beadmaking, pot- 
tery instructors. June 25-Aug 14. 
Fax resume: 481-7863. 



SAttention StudentsS Make a lot 
of money selling chocolate bars. New 
products available. Nothing* to pay in 
advance. Fast delivery 1-800-383- 
3589. 



Overseas opportunities 

Find out how to work, volunteer 
or study in one of 130+ countries. 
Contact Carpe Diem Opportunities 
at 1-800-344-5443 or e-mail 
carpe@fox.nstn.ca. 



Photogenic model with impecca- 
ble complexion between 5’8’’-5'1 1 ”, 
size 5-6 or 12-14, age 17-20. La 
Joconde Photographies 639-5528 for 
inquiries. 



w... tevvi »V.VI WllUtlUUIIWII I ICI II. 

Auction, Cariqnan, Quebec. April 11, 
1996. To ado your units or receive a 
free colour brochure, phone 1 -800-363- 



nfimMcGILL 

LQJ -^NIGHTLINE 

598-6246 

McGill Nightline open 6pm-3am a 
confidential and anonymous line. We 
offer listening, referrals and informa- 
tion. Call at 398-6246 398-MAIN. 

Government Funds. Government 
assistance programs information avail- 
able. For your new or existing busi- 
ness. Take advantage of the govern- 
ment grants and loans. Call 1-800-915- 
3615. 



Furniture Cheap! Student leaving 
ghetto immed. Accept any offer. Hide- 
a-bed, dining table + 4 leather chairs, 
queen bed, laZ-boy, + more. 849-5712. 



February 

Î McGill ads. call 



Don’t pay by the hour - Surf when you want 

<*T €®B*0!D 



UNLIMITED 




SIENA SUMMER MUSIC, 



INSTITUTE (Florence)^» '•* 






Music, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit’ 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 1 5 to August 1 7, 
Cost SI ,745. Special low cost charter 
flight; Write/call: 

SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury. CT 06706 
203-754-5741 




génération . NET 



2(120 I 'niversitv Si., suite 1620 
Montreal (Oc) I LIA 2A5 
E-Mail: mfo@geneialion.nel 
WWW:h(lp://www.genoration.net 
'Based on inlcrnutlent dial-up use 



CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 

David Thomson Award for 
Excellence in Graduate 
Supervision and Teaching 

I he Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research is pleased to invite 
nominations for the David Thomson Award lor Excellence in Graduate 
Supervision and Teaching. The third annual Award will he presented 
at the Spring 19% Convocation. 

To be eligible, a professor must have taught at the graduate level at 
McGill for a minimum of three years and must he currently involved 
in graduate student training. Professors should he nominated for their 
excellence in supervision and leaching of graduate students. Coordination 
of graduate programs will also he taken into account. 

Nominations should include: 

• letters of support from at least one faculty member and between 
three and six current or former graduate students; 

• the curriculum vitae of the nominee, including a list of all students 
supervised to degree (with start and completion dales and-where 
possible-an indication of the graduate's present position); and 

• a completed nomination form. 

Note: Files submitted in 1995 will be re-entered for 1996, upon request. 

Nomination forms and more information can be obtained from the 
Office of the Dean of Graduate Studies, Room 308, Dawson Mall 
(phone: 3991, fax: 8257). 

DEADLINE FOR NOMINATIONS: FRIDAY, MARCH 8 



SAJLOIM T/KIITÉ 









$15 



;00 haircut 

I tax included 

' men & women 

with valid student I.D. 



5 00 Sherbrooke Va/. 
Place Loto Québec 
I 287 '-'! 872 



TEACH ENGLISH in 



■e> 



EASTERN 

EUROPE 



k Teach basic conversational English in 
Prague, Budapest, or Krakow. No 
teaching certificate or European 
languages required. Inexpensive Room & 
Board + other benefits. For details, call: 



(206)971-3682 Ext. K40051 



Students Needed! 

Earn up to 
$2,000+ per month 
working for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour Companies. 
World Travel (Hawaii, Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). 
Seasonal and Full-Time employment available. No exp. 
necessary. For info call: 

Cruise Employment Services 

(206) 971-3552 ext. C40054 / 
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Get through those mid-term papers with a Macintosh computer! 



Macintosh Performa 580CD 

• 68LC040 processor at 66/33 MHz 

• upgradable to PowerPC 

• 8MB RAM, 500MB hard drive 

• Double-speed CD-ROM drive 

• Apple 14" Colour Monitor 

• Apple extended keyboard and mouse 

• lots of software, 14.4 fax/modem 

Macintosh Performa 6200CD 

• PowerPC 603 RISC processor at 75MHz 

• 8MU RAM, 1000MB hard drive 

• Quad-speed CD-ROM drive 

• Apple 15" MuliiplcScan Display 

• Apple extended keyboard and mouse 

• lots of software, 14.4 fax/modem 

Macintosh PowerBook 190/66 

• 68LC040 processor at 33/66M1 Iz 
•4MB RAM, 500MB hard drive 

• grey-scale monitor 

• includes ClarisWorks software 
(dual-scan colour version available for $2310) 
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Power Macintosh 5200/75 LC 

• PowerPC 603 RISC processor at 75MHz 

• 8MB RAM, 800MB hard drive 

• Quad-speed CD-ROM drive 

• Apple 15" MultipleScan Display 

• Apple extended keyboard and mouse 

• System 7.5, ClarisWorks 3.0 



Macintosh PowerBook 150 

• 68030 processor at 33 MHz 

• 4MB RAM, 250MB hard drive 

• greyscale monitor 

• includes ClarisWorks software 



Macintosh PowerBook 5300cs/100 

• PowerPC 603e processor at 100MHz 

• 8MB RAM, 500MB hard drive 

• dual-scan colour monitor 

• 16-bit stereo sound 

(16/750 version available for $3630) 
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Come see us in Burnside Hall 112 for more details on these 
and other products available at educational prices. We’re open 
9am to 5pm Mon, Tues, and Fri; 9am to 6pm Wed and Thurs. 



Authorized 

Higher Education Reseller McGHI COITipUter StO^ 

Apple Macintosh Specials valid until March 15th, 1996 or while quantities last. Burnside Hall Room 112. Tel: 398-5025 Fax: 398-5185 

Prices shown do not include tax. Prices and terms of this sale subject to change . r'\\ 

without notice. Valid McGill or affiliated hospital ID required at time of purchase. Electronic Mail: MCSCS/CC.MCuill.CA 

Not all items exactly as illustrated. http://www.mcgill.ca/mcs /«/oMcGill under Computing 

ENTER TO WIN a pair of AppleDesign Powered Speakers! Use them with your Mac, PC or stereo. One pair will 
be won each Friday from March 8th to March 29th. Entries must be completed fully. No purchase required. 
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Draw will he held each Friday from March Kill 10 March 29lh at 4:00 p.m. at the McGill Computer Store. 



McGill Faculty or Department 



Where tlo you usually get MCS information 1 



How often have vou visited MCS in the Iasi month? 







McGill Computer Store 

Burnside Hall Room 1 12. Tel: 398-5025 Fax: 398-5185 






McGill ID» 



l’.mieipant.s itiusi show current McGill or affiliated hospital ID in order to vein prizes 
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